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ajuk Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. most of the oe ae oe _ This — was at _ meeting, 7 he o— “" = called 
, sia was memorably owne racious regard, | on usin the evening and manifested affectionate 

= — aie a nothing being felt to an that liberty which kindness towards us: his brother had been our 

ghout Epwiy P. SELtew, Pus.isuer, the Gospel spirit produced ; and I think this} very kind friend and interpreter in Switzer- 

* No. 116 Norra Fourrs Srreet, up stairs, sitting was the crown to the present little visit, | land, of which I told him. 

PHILADELPHIA. and left us in possession of that peace wherein| “Second-day morning we were favored with a 
says: Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to we could comfortably proceed on our way. _| solemn season at our friend, J. L’s, and under 
slands JOSEPH WALTON “Several Friends from Milford accompanied | a renewed sense of Divine mercy, parted with 
Sicily, Moo aie Siaeteiaee Co NJ us to Haverfordwest that afternoon, where we | several who had been made dear in the cove- 
‘ae en cae ee were kindly received by Jane Lewis; and at| nant of love and life, and arrived at a place 
ond Butered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. six o’clock sat down with the few Friends in| called St. Clear’s, to lodge. Here I passed a 
quake the town, some others also joining us. It was a} thoughtful night, feeling my mind drawn to 
items. . aft: ¢ uw... ni. | low, silent meeting; but a season long to be re-| Llangharn, a little town three miles distant, 
st, the Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. membered ensued after supper, at the sorrowful | where there is a meeting-house belonging to 
bee _ (Continued from page 226.) widow’s, who seems to come under the description | Friends, but none resident. However, on going 
e 6th, “On First-day, the 11th, we sat down with | the Apostle Paul gives of that state, I hope in | there the people seemed pleased with the pros- 
sstora @ most of the little colony here, (Milford), which | the whole of it, ‘she that is a widow indeed and | pect, and cheerfully circulated notice of a meet- 
yersom consists of seven families, and hope the season | desolate, trusteth in God,’ &c. Near sympathy | ing to be held at four o’clock. 
insane, @ proved measurably a meeting of worship, and | was felt with this dear Friend, and I trust her] “The house, which is capable of accommo- 
= that under solemn preparation some of their | tried mind wasa little comforted and encouraged. | dating about two hundred, gradually filled, and 

minds were a little encouraged, and Gospel fel- “On Seventh-day morning heavy rain op-| many collected about the door: the solidity 
< han lowship experienced. , posed our departure, and perhaps this recon-| which prevailed during nearly an hour’s silence 
spatch ® = “On Second-day we went to Robinson-hall, | ciled to standing still, in a deeper sense, resigned | was extraordinary; and when liberty to speak 
umber where several families of Friends reside ; and | to further discoveries of duty ; towards evening | was experienced, the feeling was very different 
Qe after seeing the whole of these new settlers, I | it cleared, but it was only outwardly, the cloud | from what is witnessed when the thirst is for 
he laf should have gladly felt liberty to proceed ; but | remaining on the tabernacle, so that journeying | words only; for the minds of many felt like 
overs @ from the time of landing at Huberston, I had | forward would not have been safe, ground drinking in rain, so that entrance was 
arise, § felt about the people there, and every other} “The meeting on First-day morning was at-| sensibly administered to the truths of the Gos- 
being movement looked clouded till this was out of| tended by persons of different denominations, | pel, according to the ability communicated to 
the way. I informed my friends of the pros-| and proved a truly solemn one, being sensible | preach it. When meeting concluded the people 
post and a large school-room at the Packet- | of rather unusual liberty, such as confirmed the | seemed unwilling to withdraw, and were so 
xt ouse being readily granted for the purpose, a | belief that in most places there are inquiring | kindly affectionate in their manner as to seem 
sol, ta meeting was appointed there for six o’clock on | minds, to whom the Gospel may be preached, | like old acquaintance. 
Secon § Third-day evening, and very largely attended ;| though a willingness to come under its pure} “We proceeded on Fourth-day morning to 
80 that many could not be accommodated with | government is not effected in them. We had|Carmarthen, where we held a meeting with an 
p seats and were obliged to stand about the door. | the afternoon meeting deferred to six o’clock, | unsettled sort of people, to whom true godliness 
RIENDS The greater number appeared solid and atten- | and notice circulated among the inhabitants, a | was indeed a mystery, and likely so to remain 
Y, tive, and a covering of solemnity, which through | large nimber of whom were present, and an| until the veil of prejudice be taken away. On 
, | mercy was early spread over us, so increased, | appearance of general solidity prevailed, though | reaching Llandilo, Fifth-day to dinner, we heard 
TEND § 48 to incite humble thankfulness to Him who | the season was for a long time laborious, which | of an old Friend residing about half a mile dis- 
B continues to be a helper in the needful time. was felt to be occasioned by ignorance of spiritual | tant, and went to see her; she was named Bowen, 
t, would “From the attendant feelings, I rather hoped | worship; but I hope the veil was a little rent | upwards of an hundred years of age, and with 
er light F that there were those present to whom the | from some minds before we separated, and the} her son, an elderly man, lived in a little farm- 
Gospel might be preached, and whose hearts | way no longer deemed heresy wherein we wor-| house. The poor old Friend seemed pleased 
Va. assented to the purity of its doctrines; though | ship. to see us, but was so deaf that it appeared use- 
apm the terms whereon its glorious privi-} “I often think it is a great favor when life | less to attempt expression; we therefore left a 
M eges are to be obtained might appear hard. | is felt to increase in these assemblies; for while | note, conveying what had been our feelings 
t Fi ; For such as these a secret travail was felt, and|I apprehend this very arduous line is that of| while in her chamber. 
way oh! that it may be availingly raised in themselves, | my duty, earnest is my desire to be kept from} “We arrived at Swansea on Sixth-day eve- 
, Clerk. until that which opposeth Teoma of pure Truth | doing harm, or through mistaken zeal for its| ning, where a friendly, solid looking young 
1th 18 removed, and by a submission to the discov- | prosperity, injuring the precious cause. There| woman soon came to us, and requested us to 
nd ¢. 






eries of heavenly light, the superiority and ex- 
celleney thereof may not only be discovered, 
but a willingness wrought to sell all in order 
to purchase a possession herein. The landlady 
of the inn behaved with great kindness to us, 
provided a nice supper and good beds for us 
and several others who remained, and in the 
morning refused to take any payment fur the 
accommodation, expressing her satisfaction with 
meeting and our company. 

“Fifth-day. We sat the usual meeting with 
Friends, which I hope was, to some, a season of 
instruction, though little was communicated in 
words. Next morning we had a meeting ap- 
Pointed at Robinson-hall, and notice having been 


seems a double guard requisite on such occa- 
sions, lest, from the thirst prevalent in the 
minds of the people, anything not divinely 
consecrated should be administered, as on the 
other hand there is danger that the smallness 
of the provision, in its first appearance, should 
prevent resignation to go forth with it, and so 
the designed portion be withheld: but if we are 
mercifully kept watchful, how does the point- 
ing of the Master’s hand clearly direct the track,| “ Feeling inclined to sit with the few Friends 
so that in humble admiration and a sense of his | in this place, we had a meeting on Seventh-day 
gracious help, it may be reverently acknowl-| morning, which proved satisfactory, though the 
edged, that although He leads the blind by a| doctrine opened in a close line to the mere pro- 
way that they knew not, He continueth to make | fessors of pure Truth, of which class it seemed 
darkness light before them, and crooked things | to us, most present were. The young woman 


go with her to tea. We found her mother and 
sister very kindly disposed, though neither of 
them profess as we do. This young person 
went to meetings here from a secret attraction 
in her own mind, and though sometimes quite 
alone has continued to do so about three years. 
She appears rightly convinced, and is, I believe, 
desirous to abide under the converting power of 
Truth. 
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before mentioned felt near to us, and I hope 
she was a little encouraged by this visit. 

“ We went forward to Pyle, aiming at Cardiff 
for First-day, but not getting on as fast as we had 
expected, we did not reach it until the afternoon. 
My companions going in search of the few in 

rofession with us, found a valuable old Friend, 

lizabeth Edwards, who, though very infirm, 
came to the inn, rejoiced to see Friends, and 
with her and our own little band we had a 
sweetly refreshing season in the evening. 

“Though not clearly in prospect upon leav- 
ing Clonmel, I could now see no way but going 
to Bristol, the place of my nativity, where some 
of my bitterest draughts were administered, and 
I hope not altogether unprofitably taken ; this 
felt much in the cross, and I came, not knowing 
what shall befall me, save that bonds and afflic- 
tions assuredly await. 

“ Fifth-day evening we attended the meeting 
which was formerly held on Sixth-day morning; 
it was silent, and proved to me the beginning of 
sorrows here, giving some little perception of the 
oppressed state of the seed in this great city. 
First-day was deeply trying throughout; in the 
morning I obtained but little relief; the meet- 
ing in the afternoon was heavy and silent, that 
in the evening large, exercising and laborious; 
the people seemed full, and are, I believe, often 
filled; however, it felt to me that medicine 
rather than cordials was necessary, and I found 
it no easy matter to administer what was given 
in commission ; but deem it an abundant mercy 
to feel the sacrifice graciously accepted. Oh! 
may we never turn back in the day of battle, 
though giants may be in the land, but trust in 
Him who proves the bow and battle-axe to his 
poor little ones ; and while all the qualification, 
and strength to use spiritual weapons come from 
Him, graciously encourages to future combat 
by incomes of heart-settling peace. 

(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
To Friends Everywhere. 


Are there not many of us in this day of ease 
and worldly-mindedness that have a name to 
live when we are not alive in the Truth. Living 
with minds engrossed in worldly pursuits, and 
inthe enjoyment of fleshly liberty ; not heeding 
the injunction of the Apostle: “ Examine your- 
selves whether ye be in the faith, prove your 
own selves. “ Know ye not your own selves, 
how that Jesus Christ is in you except that ye 
be reprobate.” “If Christ be in you the body 
is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life 
because of righteousness.” “If the Spirit of 
Him who raised up Christ from the dead dwell 
in you, He that raised him upshall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth 
in you.” I would that we all might know 
more of this searching, proving inquiry into 
our condition. What do we know of this soul- 
quickening power? Are we living to ourselves 
in the delights of the flesh, so full of the en- 
joyments of this life that there is no room for 
the Beloved of Souls? Though we have often 
heard his loving call into the strait and narrow 
way that leadeth unto life, and his tender plead- 
ing with us to take his yoke and cross upon us. 
Has He not followed many of us in mercy, 
knocking at the door of our hearts, until “his 
head is wet with the dew and his locks with 
the drops of the night.” 

May we be awakened to the awfulness of the 
consideration that “If we live after the flesh 
we shall die” and realize the blessedness of 
“mortifying through the spirit the deeds of the 
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body, that we may live.” Oh! may we know 
the quickenings of the Spirit, that we may be 
preserved from sitting down at ease, trusting in 
a profession of religion without realizing the 
necessity of being engrafted into Christ, the 
true and living vine, and abiding there daily, 
receiving spiritual nourishment from Him. “As 
the branch can not bear fruit of itself except it 
abide in the vine, no more can ye except ye 
abide in me.” May we give diligence to make 
our calling and election sure, that by the power 
of Divine Grace we may be enabled to fill our 
mission on earth to the Lord’s honor, and be 
instrumental in his hand in hastening the da 
foretold by the prophet when “the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea.” Then “ will 
the church come forth from the wilderness, 
leaning upon her beloved, fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” Then will “Ephraim not envy Juda 
nor Juda vex Ephraim,” and love would flow 
from the Fountain of love to the joy of all. 
a. ¥. 


PuIta., First Month 28rd, 1893. 


Extracts From Letters Written During a Sum- 
mer Holiday Trip. 
(Continued from page 223.) 

You can imagine I was delighted with my 
new acquaintances, and they gave me many 
specimens, among them a fossil shell (Unio 
Felshi by name), which the good woman proudly 
told me had been discovered by and named in 
honor of her son, and then led me into the best 
room, where a really fine library upon geologi- 
cal subjects was displayed. Among a host of 
pamphlets she selected one and showed me his 
name in print, and also a plate illustrating the 
fossil. Before we left she asked me to come 
back and make her a visit; and after explain- 
ing the necessity of our leaving Colorado in a 
few days, I informed her that I thought I should 
probably return some day, and she might look 
for me this summer two years, and I wished 
right now to engage board fora month! She 
showed me into one of the cabins, and told me 
I might have it all to myself; I might ride the 
ponies, and might do as I chose. On the wal] 
hung a large handsomely framed photograph of 
Professor Marsh’s house, and she pointed out 
with pride the windows of the room occupied 
by her daughter while visiting him a few years 
ago. This same daughter I soon met and she 
proved herself a thorough child of nature, 
woman though she is. She breaks the horses, 
they say, and will, I am sure, be equal to any 
mountaineering I shall ever care for. 

Imagine how happy I should be with a 
month in such surroundings! Our trip was not 
yet at an énd, for six miles farther on through 
the Park, was a cave, the location of which was 
not definitely known to any of us, but none the 
less were we desirous of reaching it. A dark 
cloud was beginning to spread over the sky, 
and mutterings of thunder warned us of an ap- 
proaching storm, but we were prepared and did 
not mind. Arrived nearto where we supposed 
the cave to be, we stopped and fed the horses, 
and took our lunch with all our provisions for 
rain under a cedar so dense that very little 
could penetrate. 

After hurried refreshments, my cousin and I 
left aunty and his mother and started on the 
search. Pouring as it was, somehow the rain 
did not seem to wet us much, though occasion- 
ally we found a cedar that offered friendly shel- 
ter, and here we would rest awhile. I improved 


such opportunities by learning to fire a revoly, 
When the rain ceased we soon found the objeg 
of our search. It seemed merely an openj 
in the ground, and down this we crawl oak 
fifty feet. The passage was too narrow to 

two at once, so we descended single file. It wy 
so wet and dangerous inside that I did not cay 
to go any further, especially as there was no inte, 
esting formation to be seen. All about the cay 
I found concretions of jasper, beautifully mark 
ed, as well as innumerable fossils. It wag 4 
great temptation to carry away more than | 
knew would be of any use to me, and only th 
fact that the wagon was far away, prevented m 
from taking much more than I did. 

As we started home, we were forced to leay 
the road and wait to one side while a 
drawn by six horses, going at full gallop, dashed 
by. The road we were traversing was the om 
that leads to the famous Cripple Creek, abou 
fifteen miles farther in the mountains, I 
famous, not because I had ever heard of ith 
fore, but since first landing in Colorado it hy 
been spoken of by nearly every person I haw 
met. It is a recently opened mining cam, 
and some of the stories about the doings ther 
savor of the old border ruffian days. 

To-morrow we are to go to the Grand Cafion 
At least, that is what they say. I suppose] 
shall have something to tell you on my retum, 
but as we leave next day, I shall probably ng 
write unless I find time on the cars. 

On the train—Eighth Month 3rd, 1892—We 
are crossing the desolate plains of Utah; the 
sun has just risen, and such color I have never 
seen ; what it is I cannot tell, but the light over 
these barren stretches has a softness and rick 
ness like that of the late autumn, only more it 
tense, and more diffused. I cannot explainit 
or understand it, for I am not yet fully % 
quainted with it, having only had my eyes ope 
a few hours; besides, I cannot stop to tell yo 
now anything about the trip, but go back to 
the last and grandest of my mountain excur 
sions—the one to the top of the cafion of the 
Arkansas. 

Cafion City, you know, lies at the southwest 
ern edge of an extensive plain that is perfectly 
walled in by mountains, excepting a small o 
ing to the east, from which the plains stretch # 
from the mountains about Colorado Spring 
The city is two hundred feet lower than 
latter and being sheltered to the north and wet 
by high mountain ranges, the climate is cone 
quently warmer. This range, at whose base the 
city lies, is the last obstruction the Arkanss)} 
River finds on its way to the sea, and th 
it a cafion has been formed by the ceasel 
rushing waters. Theend of this canon is less than 
a mile from the city, and gives it its name} 
though many hours must be consumed in follor 
ing the circuitous mountain road to the summit 

When Second-day morning came, aunty foul 
herself too tired to accompany us on sucht 
hard journey, so the three of us started, som 
enough to leave her behind. As for myself, a 
that morning, I should not have much 
if our destination had been changed to aij 
other place. Having seen so many cafions 
fore, I did not specially care for this. Fort 
nately our friends knew better, so we went. 
whole region through which we passed was 
desolate and barren. Up, up we went ov 
boulder strewn slopes, until finally we 
an elevation, where before us we could # 
the gigantic outlines of the Sangue de Chri! 
venge, bonita’ with its dark amethyst shador 
and the gleaming white of the snow, as it lay 









depression of its jagged, rocky sides. 
Fooking back to the northeast, we beheld 
towering above all the neighboring mountains, 
the beautifully rounded summit of Pike’s Peak. 
A black line of smoke from its side caused us 
to look more closely, and sure enough, a tiny 
moving speck could be discovered, which we 
knew to be the cog-wheel train on its way down 
the slope. “Iwas surprising how far we could 
gee, for the peak was forty-five miles away, as 
the bird flies, but in this pure atmosphere, ob- 
jects are rendered invisible only by the dimin- 
ishing effects of distance. On our way up we 
bad met some mountaineers going for wood, and 
the two wagons were proceeding together. I 

















rock, stopping now and then to break open 
what looked to be some unusual formation, 
when suddenly, as I sprang upon a flat stone 
that formed the bed of the road, I realized I was 
close upon a large green snake! As I looked, 
the creature coiled himself in an attitude to 
strike. At the same instant I saw the rattles 
on his tail, and with a wild shriek I sprang 
backwards down the road. In less time than 
Ican tell it, the three men were on the spot, 
and a stone gathered at random but hurled with 
unerring skill, settled the question. It was a 
moment's work to cut off his head, and at my 
earnest request the men set to skinning him for 
me. The old mountaineer could scarcely at 
first credit the fact that I really wanted it. But 
when he saw that my enthusiasm was genuine, 
his pleasure was extreme. ‘“ Oh,” he said, “ if 
you'd stay around a couple of weeks, we'd have 
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over some fun, I tell you.” I asked him if he would 
rick take me to where I could help skin a bear, and 
rei ® he promised me he would, So I have that too 
ain t® in store for summer after next.” 





I must not forget to say that while the men 






Opel skinned the snake, I held his tail. The fellow 
| you had such powerful muscles that this was neces- 
ck § sary, and I felt very proud to think I was help- 
xcur ® ing. The nine rattles were left attached and 





the skin is to be tanned and sent to me as soon 
asI reach home. I shall prize it most highly. 





















1 west After this I took good care not to wander far 
fectly ® from the wagon, for though one such experience 
0 is interesting to have to talk about, I was not 
ch®® ambitious to run risks, and after all, even the 
i hardiest mountaineer is not specially fond of the 
D society of this reptile. 
L west Once at the top and the team left to feed 
cons under a spreading cedar, and the lunch hastily 
se the B disposed of, we were ready to look at the cajion. 
‘ams )} = Nothing which I have ever seen was any 
preparation for what met my astonished gaze 
| when I came to the dizzy verge and looked 
shat down. Though I had clambered through a 
amt; dozen or more about Cheyenne or Manitou, and 
ollor HF revelled in the wild grandeur of some and the 
mii exquisite beauty of others, they were as child’s 
founi play to the stern realities of life, when compared 
ucht with the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas. 
sony nding from rock to rock, around crags 
lf Om and bluffs, we came at last to a point where we 
care could look down nearly two thousand feet, where 
) a the rushing Arkansas boiled and tumbled in 
ns be rocky pool and over steep decline. The railroad 
. track hugs closely the canon sides. Looking 
down the course of the river, the eye traversed 






over the rocky walls, broken here and there by 
side cafions formed by tributary streams, to 
where they gradually widened out, continually 
lowering, until they melted away in billowy 
curves into the distant plains. 

As we stood, a freight train appeared around 
abend. It seemed like a child’s toy, as it crept 















ws walking, or leaping rather, from rock to | bel 
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along, until it was finally lost to view under the 
rock on which we stood. 

The Royal Gorge, which is the wildest part 
of this unutterably wild region, was the point 
we wished to make; for here the solid granite 
cliffs rise in sheer height three thousand feet, 
and so close are they that the maddened stream 
ean barely find room for itself a bed. The 
daring of the brain that first contemplated fix- 
ing a track through this gorge can hardly be 
over-estimated. For several years a swinging 
bridge supported only by iron rods fixed into 
the walls of the canon, eet the foundation 
of the track. Now, however, for additional 
safety, heavy masonry has been introduced 
ow. 

For nearly a mile we picked our way along 
the dizzy verge; now and then a yawning 
chasm opened up new views of the roaring river, 
the curving track, and the precipitous sides. 

We did not pause, however, for we wished to 
make the one point at the top of the gorge, 
where the bridge can be seen from above, 
before the passenger train arrived. 

A bold headland of granite, extending almost 
at right angles to the course of the canon, gave 
promise of being the desired place of observa- 
tion. On we hastened, sometimes rushing down 
the worn bed of a mountain torrent, or over 
huge broken masses of granite, again by leaping 
from side to side, thoughtless of how we should 
return. We came at last near the edge. Lying 
there upon our faces, we crept slowly until we 
came to the very brink and could leat over. 
It requires a steady head to gaze down even in 
this position, where a misstep or a slip would 
hurl you thousands of feet into the seething 
torrent below. Not even a projecting ledge at 
any place intervenes. There is scarcely room 
anywhere for the most hardy mountain shrub 
to find itself a foothold among the rocks, and 
not a single flower or bird or insect lent its 
presence to soften the awful savage grandeur of 
the scene. The feelings produced cannot better 
be described I think than by simply repeating 
the words of a man whom I met next day. He 
said he had never in his life seen enough of the 
awful and sublime in nature, until he beheld 
the Grand Canon of the Arkansas; then he 
was ready to lift up his hands and say, “ Lord, 
it is enough.” Slowly we crept away, for our 
position would not yet allow us to see the bridge. 
After a few cautious moves we found ourselves 
at the very mouth of the gorge. 

(To be continued.) 





“Tenth Month 29th.—I wish that all the 
young people who call themselves Quakers, and 
who profess to be guided by the unerring Spirit 
of Truth, knew the concern that has attended 
my mind, that they should not launch out into 
gayety of dress; for though I have no idea that 
religion consists entirely in a plain exterior, yet 
this I believe, and am fully convinced, that if our 
hearts be truly devoted to serve the Lord, and 
to love Him above every thing, our inclinations 
will not prompt us to follow the superfluous 
fashions of the world; the false pleasures of 
which can never afford us true and solid peace, 
which the Almighty has promised to give unto 
his faithful followers, who take up their cross, 
and live a life of self-denial for his sake, who 
alone is worthy to be served, honored, and 
obeyed. The truth of this I now declare—Mar- 
vellous are thy works,O Lord, my Redeemer, 
and that my soul knoweth right well! 

“ These deviations have given me much pain 
of mind both in health and sickness, which has 
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been much increased since laid on a sick bed, 
on reflecting that many who are members of 
our highly favored Society, have suffered the 
temptations of a cunning enemy to prevail in 
turning them aside from the strait and narrow 
way, which is the only sure way to eternal hap- 
piness, and will alone ensure us peace of mind 
during our passage through this deceitful and 
uncertain world. I warn you not to be decking 
and adorning these poor bodies, which must ere 
long be consigned to their native clay—let your 
adorning be that of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price; con- 
sider the good of your immortal souls, which 
must be either happy or miserable in a never- 
ending eternity ; and the youngest of you know 
not how soon the summons of death may reach 
your ears.”—Margaret Jackson. 


Extracts from the Diary of Louis Taber. 
(Continued from page 228.) 

Fourth Month, 1878.—I lodged at Ephraim 
Smith’s, 1110 Pine Street, finding an agreeable 
home there. J.S. Elkinton was very kind to 
me, and thoughtful for my welfare. I had pre- 
viously been at his father’s. Several ministers 
from most of the other Yearly Meetings were 
in attendance. One from North Carolina, an- 
other from Kansas, and an elder from Canada 
professing to be in unity with the solid part of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Others from 
New York, New England, Iowa and Indiana, 
and Sarah Satterthwaite from England. They 
were mostly silent during the business meetings. 
Attended the Select Meeting on Seventh-day. 
Had not a certificate, but none were offered as 
none would be read. The meeting was large, 
about 200 being in attendance, and was mostly 
satisfactory. Bucks Quarterly Meeting was 
reported as having no minister. After meeting, 
went on a special train with two cars filled with 
Friends to West Chester, to attend the funeral 
of Elizabeth Scattergood, Jos. Scattergood’s wife, 
who left an infant five days old. It was a large 
and solemn funeral, and a number of testi- 
monies were borne. About 100 carriages were 
in the procession to the burial ground. 

Second-day the Minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were read and were _— interesting, 
including the report of the Book and Tract 
Committees. An excellent memorial of Alfred 
Cope then followed, eliciting a number of short 
testimonies. Third-day the Queries and An- 
swers were read to the fifth, and much pertinent 
counsel and encouragement were given, which 
was embodied by the Clerk in the minute of 
advice. 

Fourth-day morning the Select Meeting held 
about three hours. At the meeting for business 
the remaining Queries and Answers were read. 
A great deal was said on the subject of hire- 
ling ministry. 

Fifth-day was at Arch Street Meeting, and 
near the close engaged in supplication. North 
Meeting was reported very large. Most of the 
ministers were there or at Twelfth Street. At 
the afternoon session various reports were read : 
The Westtown Report, Report on Spirituous 
Liquors, etc.; the last mentioned calling forth 
many remarks. A very interesting memorial 
of Ebenezer Worth was read. A number of 
testimonies were borne, that of C. Evans very 
weighty and solid. 

On Sixth-day the report of the Committee to 
assist Primary Schools, and their address, were 
read. This occasioned considerable discussion, 
which was finally concluded satisfactorily, and 
the business of the meeting brought to a close. 
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Near the end of the meeting, though under dis- 
couragement, I left a burden which. had weight- 
ily rested on my mind, Friends appearing to be 
attentive to my closing message, and I felt that 
I could return peacefully to my home. I was 
very much interested as well as instructed by 
my attendance of the Yearly Meeting, feeling 
no disposition to think uncharitably of the lib- 
erty they grant to members of other Yearly 
Meetings while with them. 

Tenth Month 26th.—Our last Yearly Meet- 
ing was held in the new house, which is com- 
modious and generally satisfactory. It is still 
unfinished, but the committee expects that the 
estimated cost will not be exceeded. Nine thou- 
sand dollars was the amount of the estimate. 
The house was filled on First-day and nearly so 
on Fourth-day. All the public meetings were 
favored ones, and a number of lively testimonies 
were borne. The Yearly Meeting was larger 
than last year, interesting and favored, and as 
usual, general unity and harmony prevailed. 
A number of Friends were in attendance from 
Philadelphia, but only one minister—Joseph 
S. Elkinton. He had much acceptable service 
amongst us. A singular occurrence took place 
with regard to myself. At one of the meetings 
on First-day, I knelt, and Friends around me 
rose. At the same time a young woman on the 
floor also knelt, and while I waited a little, her 
voice was heard, I remaining some time on my 
knees until the weight was removed, when I 
rose. 

On Fourth-day the concern weightily re- 
turned, and I again knelt near the close of the 
meeting, and felt relieved and peaceful and 
thankful for preservation. We all took lodgings 
at the School, from one to two hundred. Our 
last evening reading was a very remarkable op- 
portunity, and one not soon forgotten. 

On that occasion Joseph S. Elkinton spoke, 
also another Friend, and I was led to suppli- 
cate on our behalf, expressing thankfulness for 
our many favors, and praying that preservation 
might attend us, and ability be given some- 
times to bear each other on our hearts before 
the Lord. J. E. and myself shook hands but 
no one rose. All settled again into solemn 
silence and T. E. had another impressive testi- 
























































mony. 
My uncle J. Hoag related the following anec- 
dote : 


“ When at a meeting in A——, Ohio, I went 
in early and took my seat. Pretty soon two 
other Friends came and sat below me. After 
the meeting gathered I rose and said: I have 
not been able to think of anything but great I 
and little u, adding that I believed there were 
some who placed themselves before others, and 
wanted to be at the head, instead of observing 
the injunction to esteem others better than 
themselves, in honor and love preferring one 
another, etc. I could almost lay my hands 
on the individuals. I continued that such a 
course was a dishonor to them and to the Society, 
and they would not be prospered in it. But if 
they would now be reconciled, make amends, 
and do right in future, the Master would for- 
give them and employ them in his service, with 
more of like import. I was afterwards told 
that the two Friends sitting below me were at 
variance, and had been contending about sit- 
ting at the head of the meeting, but have since 
been informed they became reconciled, and one 
was a minister and the other an elder.” 

At Philadelphia Yearly Meeting last Spring, 
L. Balderston, who had inquired of an aged 
Friend of A Meeting, added the following 
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particulars: When J. Hoag went into the house 
he brushed past one of the men in the doorway 
saying, “ Thou wants to be at the head and thou 
art not fit to be at the foot.” After meeting the 
two Friends started off in different directions, 
but when they thought themselves out of sight, 
they drew towards each other, met and shook 
hands, one saying, “ He has done it, he has done 
it.” “ Yes,” responded the other, “he has done 
it,” and they asked each other’s forgiveness, and 
were ever after firm friends, and nearly united 
in their exercises and labors in our Society. 

Another occurrence related by Joseph Hoag 
is as follows: 

“While on a religious visit in the State of 
New York and when going from one meeting 
to another, our pilot said to me: ‘I may as well 
tell thee, Joseph, that our friend 8. with whom 
we put up for the night will weigh thee. He 
makes it a point to do that when strangers come 
among us.’ I had heard about him before, 
and I replied, ‘he may weigh and I will measure.’ 
On our arrival, S. said, ‘I suppose this is Jo- 
seph Hoag, the Friend we have been looking 
for. ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘that is what they call me 
at home. He invited me into the parlor and the 
following dialogue took place, though it is 
somewhat abbreviated. 

S.—Then thou art a farmer. I suppose you 
have a pretty good farming country? 

J.—Well, I do a little at it when at home, 
and people somehow manage to make a living. 

S.—You have pretty good schools, I suppose, 
in Vermont ? 

J.—Why, almost everybody can read and 
write, but I never had much education. 

S.—Are there many religious denominations 
among you? 

J.—Yes, several, but if I can be a good 
Friend, that is enough for me. 

S.—Do political parties and politics run 
pretty high, as with us? 

J.—Can’t tell thee much about politics, I 
never go to vote. I don’t think Friends have 
anything to do with politics. 

S.—Humph! Are there any Temperance 
people among you? 

J.—Yes, a good many of them, and I have 
always belonged to one of the best Temperance 
Societies in the world. ‘ 

S.—We hear there has been a great stir 
among the Freemasons and about the abduc- 
tion of Morgan who revealed their secrets. 

J.—Oh, well, I suppose so, but I try to pat- 
tern after the Great Master Builder and let the 
Freemasons alone. 

S.—Perhaps, Joseph, thou art tired from 
travelling and would like to retire ? 

J.—That would suit me very well. 

‘“‘T was soon shown to my room for the night, 
and in the morning our pilot inquired of S. how 
he got along with the Friend. 

“*QOh,’ said he, ‘ I did not get along at all; 
I couldn’t make anything of him.’ S. con- 
tinued, ‘He was as dumb as an owl, so I 
showed him to his room, and I did not think it 
worth while to try him again this morning.’ 

“* Joseph is sometimes shut up when his mind 
is exercised,’ said the pilot ; ‘at other times he 
is very sociable. He was in one of his silent 
moods last evening.’ 

“ At their meeting I thought if I ever had 
been favored, I was that day. After meeting, 
Friends gathered round me, asking me to go 
with them. Directly S. came and said, ‘ Jo- 
seph, thou must not go with any of these 
Friends, I want thee to go right home with me.’ 
I looked at him with earnestness and surprise, 


as if I did not recognize him, then smiled, ang 
said, I believe I was at thy house last night; | 
think I will go to-day with some of they 
Friends. That wasthe way he weighed me and 
I measured him, and if he got any better wei 
than I did measure, he was welcome to it.” 

Caleb Macomber, an elderly minister from 
Farmington Quarterly Meeting, N. Y., visited 
us in Vermont. As I was then at home, an jp 
valid, it was concluded for me to accom 
him as pilot to a few meetings. A mutual inten 
est sprang up between us. He was very plain 
and pithy in his remarks. On arriving at g 
Friend’s house, I would select a book oll com 
mence reading, this being frequently repented, 
While thus employed on one occasion, he spoke 
rather sharply to me. 

“Louis!” “ Well,” I said, “hast thou any. 
thing to tell me?” 

“ Louis, thou reads too much, thou reads to 
much. If thou would read less and meditaty 
and reflect more, it would be better for thee,” 
I have never forgotten the admonition, if | 
have not properly observed it. 

(To be continued.) 


For the “ FRIEND,” 

On page 108, vol. 55 of THe FRrenp, there 
was published a letter written by the late Nathan 
Kite of Philadelphia, detailing some of the ex. 
ercise of mind he had passed through, and the 
desires he felt for the spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants of the western part of Chester Co, 
Pa.—where many of the descendants of the 
Friends by whom it was settled have stra 
from the faith of their fathers, or have 
their thoughts diverted too much from heavenly 
to earthly pursuits. After N. Kite’s decease, 
the following lines, which refer to the same sub- 
ject, were given by his widow to Phebe W. 
Roberts, and she now sends them for publica 
tion, hoping they will encourage to faithfuloes 
some poor drooping minds, 


As came my birth-day once again, 
My mind took up a musing strain,— 
And as it dwelt on mercies sent, 
Which had come down in many ways, 
My soul was stirred, my heart was bent, 
To utter forth a hymn of praise. 
And thus its utterance seemed to move 
In humble joy, and thankful love. 








MUSINGS ON MY BIRTHDAY. 


FIFTH MONTH 16TH, 1859, 





Gone is a year with sickness rife, 
And still in weakness I survive, 

Whilst on the dial-plate of life, 
My shadow points to fifty-five. 


Varied the blessings from above, 

Which through the year came down in shower, 
The very pain was sweet with love, 

And many were my pleasant hours. 


Pent in my chamber, night and day, 
Fled without weariness or grief,— 

As wasting flesh and strength decay, 
My earthly path seemed growing brief. 


Oh! for a heart of thankfulness ! 

A spirit strong in grateful love! 
By pure obedience to express 

True fervent praise to God above! 


For the rich mercies of the year,— 
Comforts, privations to eflace, 

Bright inner thoughts of pleasant cheer, 
Love's tireless watch of gentle grace. 


All to my blessed Logd I owe— 

He gave me heart of cheerful tone— 
Did loved and loving ones bestow ! 

My blessings are from him alone. 
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When shut from all the world around, 

He gave me thoughts of pleasant scope— 
The present with his kindness crowned, 

The coming cheered with Faith and Hope. 


The day did with his presence shine— 
And through the darkness of the night 
Visions of ee in sleep were mine, 


Which c 


In sleepless quiet as I lay, 
A vision to my soul was lent— 


io on valleys which away 
'o Brandywine their waters sent,— 


And those whose limpid streamlets pour 
In White-clay, or more western still 
Go with soft murmuring, dash and roar, 
The Elk’s green bordered bed to fill. 


I saw full many a verdant scene, 
Where honest toil had left fair trace— 
Smooth fields lay clad in richest green, 
Homes smiled in comfort and in grace. 


It was a fair and goodly land, 

And when this province was in youth— 
It had been planted by a band 

Of fervent lovers of the Truth. 


Men, who though seeking by hard toil 
For their own households to provide, 

Would rather yield their all to spoil 
Than turn from duty’s path aside. 


They toiled—they prospered—to repose, 
Laid down in quietness and peace ; 

But after them, their children rose, 
Who, reaping fruits of their increase 


In worldly things—yet slow of heart, 

The Truth to love—the cross to bear— 
Turned from the narrow way apart, 

And with, and of the world took share. 


Fair spacious dwellings I beheld, 
Whose tenants blessed with earthly good, 
Had lukewarm hearts which scarcely swelled, 
With inner sense of gratitude. 


Wide wanderers from their parents’ way, 
From other sects they kept apart,— 
And were from God and Truth astray, 


With prayerless tongue and thankless heart. 


Day after day fresh blessings brought 
rom the great source of good above, 
Yet they no place of worship sought, 
Acknowledging the God of love. 


Wanderers from Jesus and his peace, 
They had no refuge in distress, 

Save that which suddenly shall cease 
The bubble of self-righteousness. 


Some did the Saviour’s death deride— 
Some counted all religion vain, 

Some blind with intellectual pride, 
Deemed outward knowledge saving gain ! 


In superstition’s wild astray, 

Some by vain reasonings had been led— 
For they who turn from Truth away, 

Know not the path which they shall tread. 


Sheep left without a Shepherd’s care— 
For them my heart did warmly move! 
When shall the blessed One prepare 
ants to visit them in love? 


Who by the cords of duty bound, 
Shall go Christ’s bidding to fulfil— 

From house to house alarm to sound, 
To raise the call from hill to hill. 


Oh Saviour! is the time not nigh? 
That Thou for this, will laborers raise, 
loving words give sweet supply 
holy skill to sound thy praise ! 


Already to my faith is spread— 

The harvest ripening in thy light, 
Oh! do Thou but thy spirit shed 

And the first fruits will soon be white. 


Make use of whom seems good to Thee— 
Bless Thou the instruments and end, 
To Thee will all the increase be— 
To thee will all the glory tend! 





eered my waking hours with light. 
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The straying sheep, oh bid them bring, 
And mark as thine for earth and heaven ! 
Then unto Thee, oh Shepherd King! 
Whose is the work, shall praise be given! 


Thus mused I, as to view were brought, 
Chester's fair daughters and bright sons, 
In the warm flow of loving thought 
Which yearned for all the wandering ones. 


My soul again with them partakes, 
And though on birthday musings bent, 
Heart-longing for their gathering wakes— 


Towards them my earnest thoughts are sent. 


I leave them to the Saviour’s care, 
Who in his own appointed hour, 

Visits the scattered everywhere 
With saving offers of his power. 


So muse, so feel I on this day ! 

Oh Saviour grant if years are mine, 
In time to come, my every way 

May more and more be wholly thine! 


Then be my life-path smooth or rough, 
My soul with thankful love imbued, 
Shall humbly say, it is enough ! 
My Lord appoints it! all is good! 


NaTHAN KirTe. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
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would be worth more to the people around him. 
- We had a call yesterday from an Episcopal 
Missionary to the Ainos, named Batcheller. 
He has studied their language, which is quite 
diverse from the Japanese, and has begun his 
labor among them. There are nearly 17,000 
of them on the island. Their numbers have 
been diminishing as our Indians have in the 
resence of a more civilized race. Love of aleo- 
olic drinks is one of their destructive appetites. 
The principal Christian church here is inde- 
— of any other organized body. A Col. 
lark of New England came here to establish 
the Agricultural School. He was an earnest 
Christian. The Minister of Instruction requested 
him to teach the students in morals. To this 
he readily assented, and when questioned as to 
what text book he would use, he named the 
Bible. Objection was made that it taught a 
religion not recognized by the State. Clark re- 
plied it was the book he learned from, and he 
wanted no other. The Minister finally consented 
that he should take his way, rather than have 
no moral instruction. The consequence was, 
that seventeen of the Freshman class received 
Christianity. Clark’s time was only for one 


§. Morris and J. E. Rhoads’ Travels in Japan. 
(Continued from page 227.) 
Sapporo, Japan, Tenth Month 28th, 1892. 

The weather was fine yesterday, and this 
morning was beautifully bright. This we enjoy 
after so much cloudy and rainy weather as we 
have had. There was a heavy white frost this 
morning, and the temperature is about like that 
at home at this time of year. The climate must 
be nearly the same as ours, except having more 
snow here. 

Sapporo has a population of nearly 20,000, 
and is a town of not more than twenty-five 
years old. It stands on a great plain. Moun- 
tains are seen to the south and east, but north 
and west none intercept the view. The longest 
river in the empire runs through the valley. 
The town is laid out with wide streets at right 
angles to each other. Many of the houses are 
built somewhat in our style, of frame. Others 
are Japanese, but not so open as in the south- 
ern parts. A number of substantial brick 
buildings are seen, as the Government House, 
and several industrial establishments with tall 
chimneys. 

The soil appears to be deep and fertile, pro- 
ducing fine vegetables. Indian corn and wheat 
grow well. A sward of white clover and grass, 
too, refreshes our eyes. Apples are abundant 
and uf good quality. The Government, in mak- 
ing grants of land to settlers insisted on their 
planting apple trees, and assisted in doing it. 
The people now realize the benefit. Other fruits 
also do well. 

Horses appear to be in common use among 
the farmers, and cattle are raised to some ex- 
tent, but that is a branch of business that may 
be prosecuted to more purpose and profit than 
has yet been attempted, both for dairy products 
and for beef. The demand for the latter will 
probably increase as it is gradually introduced 
among the people. 

As the season is too short to raise more than 
one crop on the same ground, farmers will have 
to occupy a greater extent of land and employ 
more machinery to do the work, than in the 
rice-growing sections, in order to get a living. 
For this reason, examples of good management 
by a system new to the country is needed. The 
Agricultural College is supplying this want as 
far as it can. But the business carried on by a 
practical man for profit and made successful, 





year, and then the students were left without 
any outward teacher but the Bible and perhaps 
some Commentaries. I. N. and others entered 
the school the next year, and were thrown in 
contact with those of the previous year. The 
latter were indefatigable in presenting to the 
new class “ the glad tidings of great joy” they 
had learned to love. Although distasteful to 
them for a time, many of the new comers re- 
ceived the message and were won over to the 
true faith. They met for worship, and know- 
ing nothing about singing, they conducted their 
meetings in their own way, one preaching one 
time and another the next. They used a single 
room at first, and as numbers increased, more 
rooms were added. There were several propo- 
sitions made to them by the different religious 
bodies that they should have an ordained pas- 
tor and come under their care. This was de- 
clined, as they objected to yielding to sectarian 
influences. Some in the college had belonged 
to different religious societies, but now all united 
in worship, even including Romanists and Greek 
Church. 

Desiring to build a house for worship, a Metho- 

dist missionary helped them to procure $1,000. 
With this and their own contributions, the 
house was built. When they still refused to 
come into the Methodist organization, the re- 
turn of the money was demanded. This was a 
trying position for poor students and graduates, 
but they manfully faced the difficulty and in 
due time by dint of close economy, the debt was 
paid off. As time went on, one man had be- 
come the stated preacher. Neesima, visiting 
Sapporo, recommended that for the sake of 
peace, and to bring them into closer union with 
the Christians of the country, the pastor should 
be ordained a minister. He accordingly went 
to Tokyo and passed a brief examination be- 
fore the ministers of several societies, and was 
regularly licensed to preach. The company 
continues to be maintained as an independent 
church. 
The Methodists and Presbyterians have each 
a congregation here, and under the Episcopal 
missionary there is an organized body being 
formed. 

I. N. says he finds some among their students 
who agree with him in his views of baptism. 

In company with an intelligent student named 
Oshima, who speaks English very well, we visited 
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of the thumb on the defective spot—that is all.” 

“Thumb ?” exclaimed the thoughtful student. 
#Qjan you wear that flinty glass down with the 
bare thumb ?” 

The maker of the lenses, seeing that the 
student was the one in twelve—the earnest boy, 
the real seeker after truth—took him into an- 
other room, and, walking up to a table, showed 
him @ lense that had been laid aside. Then 
the master gave the tempered glass a few sharp 
rubs with the thick of his thumb. 

«If that had been a perfect lens,” he said, 
with an authoritative smile, “ those rubs would 
ills } have changed its shape enough to ruin it, per- 
5 of beyond remedy.” 

MMe heart of the telescope and the heart of 
man have many points in common. It takes 
for rs of toil and patience to perfect either. 

Which needs the finer polishing—the lens or 


caught in the oyster dredges, and all find their 
way to market.—New York Times. 


Items. 


A Floating Chapel on Green River—The Chris- 
tian Cynosure publishes a letter from a correspon- 
dent connected with a floating chapel, which can 
be moved up and down the river, and thus furnish 
a place for holding religious meetings to a people 
who are so situated as to have few opportunities of 
the kind. 


Chinese Exclusion —On the ground that it is a 
violation of the right of trial by jury, Judge Nelson 
has pronounced the Chinese Exclusion Act uncon- 
stitutional. The proceedings were in the United 
States Court in Duluth, Minn., on a writ of habeas 
corpus. Whether this decision does or does not 
stand the test in the superior tribunals, it well ac- 
cords with principles of equity. Men ought not to 
be punished as criminals until convicted by a jury. 
What an absurdity it is to make mere presence in 
the United States a crime! 

What He Had Made.—“ I have made one thous- 
and dollars in the last three months,” said a pros- 
perous liquor seller to a group of men standing 
near his saloon. ‘‘ You have made more than that,” 
quietly remarked a listener. ‘‘ What is that?” was 
the quick response. “ You have made my two sons 
drunkards. You have made their mother a broken- 


his life to preaching Islamism, and is now in India 
soliciting funds for sending Moslem missionaries 
to this country. He has already secured about 
$25,000 in Bombay, Calcutta, Rangun and Hydera- 
bad. He proposes to establish newspaper and 
lecture courses in American cities, and will publish 
a new translation of the Koran. 


Ladies’ Seal Jackets —A gentleman stood in front 
of a furrier’s shop, contemplating the seal garments 
that filled the windows. “I never see a sealskin 
coat,” he said, ‘that I am not reminded of a day 
I passed among the seal-killers.” Then he told of 
joining an expedition when he was a young man, 
and going out for the sport of seal-killing. They 
knocked the pretty creatures on the head. The 
seals were so tame, affectionate, and fearless, that 
when the hunters landed they crowded round them 
like dogs, making their little friendly bark, and 
fawning upon the murderous hands that proceeded 
to stretch them as bloody corpses upon the beach. 
The man related how sick at Rees he got, and how 
he tried to get way from this massacre of the inno- 
cents. To this day the sight of a sealskin coat, or 
lady’s seal jacket, recalls the wretched sensation he 
then experienced. Gilbert White, of Selborne, 
when he first shot a lapwing, felt remorse when 
the bird dipped its bill in its mortal wound and 
looked up into his face.— Echo. 
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eat | thesoul? The one is made to reflect the stars; 
hid | the other, God himself. 

The | Spiritual and scientific laws are not so far 
80- , after all; and, perhaps, this incident or 
nn P ronderful lens will help us to realize the 
any | sensitiveness of our own hearts to benign or 


malign pressure— Youth’s Companion. I was often concerned to attend the Yearly 





lent Hunting for Terrapin.—* It is very curious] ) carted woman. Oh, you have made much more | Meeting in London, and had no greater pleasure 
ia, f that while the election had a decided effect} than I can reckon, but you'll get the full account | than to feel the Lord’s heart-melting power to 
eta] | upon the terrapin market and largely restricted | some day!” prevail over me, and keep my mind in true 
yore | the sales, there has been no decrease in the Augmenting the Spirit of Warfare.—It is seldom | resignation to answer his requirings.— James 
eceg | price, and there is no break in the rate of $60] that a purely secular newspaper, like the Chicago | Dickinson. 

ery. | adozen,” said the largest terrapin dealer in the | News Record, contains so much - noon truth 

hi country to the Times correspondent. “ Most of | in so few sentences as is expressed in t e following ; 

2 our stock is from the Chesapedie We get the | which illustrates the fact that preparation for war THE FRIEND. 


in time of peace serves to engender an unchristian 
spirit of warfare: 

“Russian officers want war. They have armed 
and drilled and talked of war until the war spirit 
is rampant. As to whom they shall fight or what 
they shall fight about they do not care particularly, 
so long as they get a chance to fight some one. 

“There is a lesson in this, easily applicable to 
American conditions. A war equipment of men 
and material develops a war spirit. By the same 
rule the rapid development of the American navy 
is not likely to enhance the prospects of peace 
while insuring the nation against unwarranted 
attacks, 

“With a powerful navy and a standing army, 
a nation, unless wisely ruled, accepts as provoca- 
tive of war matters that would otherwise be ami- 
cably adjusted without dishonor. Russia’s army, 
for example, is likely to get Russia into « war in 
order that the army may justify its existence.” 

In a recent article, the London Spectator said 
that, even excluding Italy, “the great fighting 
powers are seeking to secure more than twelve 
millions of trained men at their disposal whom, so 
far as finance, supplies, and the number of officers 
will allow, they can mobilize by decree. * * If, at 
the same time, battles were unusually bloody, a 
whole generation of young men might be swept 
away in two years. * * And there is much reason 
to expect bloodiness as a characteristic of the next 


best ones from this bay. There seems to be 
some special virtue in the feeding that gives 
them a peculiar excellence. 

The high cash value of the terrapin is mod- 
ern. The records show that the Indians caught 
alue | and roasted them, but they were looked upon 
the | asverycommon food. At Yorktown, Washing- 
act | tonand Lafayette ate a dish of terrapin be- 

cause the supplies were low at the time. In the 
new | annals of two counties of Maryland there are 
reat | contracts in which it is stipulated that slaves 
pof } should not be fed on terrapin more than twice 
yin | ® week, and they once rebelled because they 
were } Were given terrapin instead of pork. Clayton, 
hese of Delaware, who was Secretary of State during 

the administration of President Taylor, used to 
row | buy them at $1 for an ox-cart load. 
00d, e best of the terrapin and the most of them 
ches | are found in Chesapeake Bay, from which 500 
aker | men take nearly 600,000 every year during the 
itors | season, which is from Eleventh to Fourth Month 

inclusive. ‘The method by which they capture 
orks f them is as interesting as the terrapin itself. 
Along the bay, which extends nearly 200 miles, 
1, with dozens of large rivers running into it, are 
tion, § lmmense marshes, mud flats and shallows, on 
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The Apostle Paul, in writing to his beloved 
Timothy, said to him, “There is one mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” 
And in the epistle to the Hebrews, after speak- 
ing of the old covenant made with the house of 
Israel, when they were brought up out of Egypt, 
and the new and more spiritual covenant ushered 
in by the coming of Christ, he says: “He is the 
mediator of the New Testament [or covenant] ” 
—and again in the twelfth chapter of the same 
epistle, he speaks of Jesus as “the mediator of 
the new covenant.” 

So clear are the Scripture testimonies to this 
truth, and so well is it supported by collateral 
statements of doctrine to be found in the Bible, 
that the Society of Friends has ever reckoned it 
among the ungestionable principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The importance of maintaining this truth in- 
violate may be seen by considering how widely 
it has been departed from by many professors of 
the Christian name. Among the Roman Catho- 
lics, worship is paid to the Virgin Mary and to 
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